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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. disposed to draw uncharitable conclusions, we | language expressing these conditions of feel- 
might infer from the rapid manner pursued in | ing, it assumes the appearance of cant,—of a 
reading the liturgy of the Episcopal Church, | wish to appear better and more amiable than 
that the end of the service was the principal | we really are. It is the supplicating whine of 
object of the reader’s ambition,—that solemnity | the beggar, who solicits your charity under the 
| of manner, pathos or expression were secondary | mask of poverty and sickness,—but perhaps 
objects. The intonation and rapidity of utter- | under the reality of knavery and strength. 
ance in which the prayers and litany are | The faults in the application of the tone or 
Yes! clouds of dark despair oft hover over his horizon! | sometimes clothed, are more suitable to the | second, arise from its substitution in the place 
But, in a moment theu dest shine in soften’d radiance, | recital of the school boy’s lesson or the reading | of the lengthened intervals or the semitone. 
renter h- - nom lanpestenatiggeane ty sapimesiasctay tnt | of a newspaper advertisement, than the utter- | The ear as well as the eye requires relief. 
Altho’ bow’d down by sorrow, and frequent are his sighs . gna ; . , 
unheeded, | ance of that which is intended to show us the | While Nature has, generally, thrown over the 
littleness of our condition—our dependence on | vegetable creation her mantle of green, to 
the bounties of heaven, and to lead our minds | relieve the eye from the more vivid impres- 
sions, she has furnished the voice with the 


| to a nearer communion with the Being to 
whose wisdom and benevolence we are in- | diatonic second, to relieve the ear from those 
high and piercing inflictions which portray 


debted for existence. 
We have already observed the defect arising | the passions of humanity. When used, how- 
from the want of accentual force in many read- | eVer, as it sometimes is, for thirds, fifths and 
ers and speakers, and the dull monotony con- | octaves, it destroys the expression of feeling 
I can behold thee, though obscurely ! } . 4 P as : ‘ . = 
The Christian is an apt emblem of thee in his dying hour! sequent thereon. The want of a proper dis- | the unimpassioned intonation of thought. 





REFLECTIONS BY MOONLIGHT. 


Hail! lovely Moon! 
Fit emblem of a Christian’s walk through life!— 
Methinks as I gaze on thee, I in thee see the Christian! | 
Now glorious Queen of Night, the envious clouds obscure | 
thy beauty !— 
| 
' 


The Christian’s walk thro’ life is oft bedimm’d by clouds— 


Save by the passing breeze whispering around him, 

Yet, ere long, his anguish is exchanged for joy, extatic, 
heavenly! 

He becomes possess’d of that “ peace which passeth under- 
standing,” 

Which the world can neither give nor take away: 

There isa cloud again hangs over thee, chaste, cold Moon!— 

Which is drawn o’er thee as a veil! its folds are of thin | 
texture ; 








I sce him, but only partially— | tinction of Emphases might, perhaps, be noticed | The most general fault in its application arises 

His spirit is soaring far away to regions of eternal joy'— | under this fault. As to misplaced application | from its substitution in the place of the semi- 

cee sprneteplieipsesnges erent cin nae | of Emphasis we shall say but little; much | tone. We hear the Litany sometimes read 
Soon, weary, way-worn pilgrim, thou shalt sleep beneath the | o. aes : ‘ : ‘ . . . +) 

sali. depends upon individual conception in this | in this second of tone. There appear to be 

Where “the wicked cease from troubling, and the weary | matter. When a sentence admits of varied | individuals whose temperament is so cold, 

are with Gop.” BE. J. R. interpretations, two individuals might empha- | so frigid that they are unable on any occa- 

— | sise it differently, and each, in his apprehen- | sion, to raise their voice to that condition of 

AN INQUIRY sion of the sense, hg correct. Of sucha cha- | pitch, necessary to give a vivid coloring to 

INTO THE ELEMENTARY CONSTITUTION OF THE racter is the sentence— | the mournful expressions of sorrow or the 

Human Voice,—Or “ Tang out our banners on the outward walls, | Supplicatory intonation of prayer,—giving 

SPEECH, AS A MUSICAL SCIENCE, The ery is still; they come!” utterance to language representing these senti- 

NO. XIV. | ments, and which require the semitone, in the 


If ‘outward walls” are to be distinguished, 
the emphasis would rest on “ ¢hem,”—if “ our | 
banners” are to be presented in bold relief, | 
“they” would require emphasis. In the fol- 
lowing couplet from “ Goldsmith,” 


Tue same light which has enabled us to 
place before our readers the beauties of Speech, 
will guide us in our researches into the faults 
of readers and speakers, the analysis of into- 
nation. ‘The defects in Elocution are the mis- 
application of its beauties. We shall examine 
them under the faults in Quality, Time, Force, | There is, of course, no variety in such read- 
Abruptness, and Pitch. if “passing” is taken in a superlative sense, | ing. Such speakers, when addressing large 

In relation to Quality, we have already | it would require a distinctive emphasis; if the | assemblies, are apt to assume a high radical 
detailed the method of improvement. We | clergyman merely passed for rich, that is, was | pitch just below the falsetto voice,—the fear 


matter-of-fact intonation formed by the dia- 
tonic second. 

The faults of Melody are numerous: The 
| first we shall notice is that of a prevalence of 
Monotone, or a continuation of consecutive 


* A man he was to all the country dear, intonations on one line of radical pitch. 


And “ passing”’ rich with forty pounds a year,” 


’ 


would, however, here remark, that a shrill | independent of the world, but had nothing | of breaking into which compels them to keep 
voice is never dignified. It produces a cari- | beyond that circumstance, the emphasis must | on a monotone at a high pitch. Unaware of 
cature when thrown over the literal language | be transferred from “ passing.” the fact that to speak loud is not ta speak high, 
of sublimity, pathos, or awe. The means The faults in Pitch are various: The most | but believing the reverse to be true, they are 


heretofore advised to strengthen and reduce | remarkable among them is that union of Song | not willing to descend by a change of radical 
the pitch in the voice, will, if persevered in, | and Speech, which distinguishes the preaching | pitch lest they should cease to be heard, and 
eradicate this defect, though existing naturally. | of the Society of Friends, and which is one by the repetition of such a practice eventually 

The faults in Time are two: When lan- | among the faults of that moral society which acquire a habit of making use of a high and 
guage, expressive of devotional solemnity, of | we would gladly see removed. It has the | disagreeable monotone on every occasion in 
awe, grandeur or dignity is hurried over | appearance of canting, and we suspect is the | which they are called on to give forcible utter- 
with short guantily and quick time, the fault | secret of that magic influence by which the | ance. We again repeat, for the information 
is too glaring to escape the most common ob- | leaders of the Puritans, in the time of Crom- | of such individuals, that a low pitch, exerted 
servation, and when language, expressive of | well, held in vassalage the minds of their | under @ corresponding degree of forsee, will 
mirth, eager argument, strife, debate, and their | inferiors in arms, It is the mixture of the | cover a space and be heard distinetly, to which 
relatives, is read in the lengthened quantity | semitonic song with the concrete of speech. | a high pitch would not reach. Sound is the 
and slow time, which more properly belongs to We have already shown, in another paper, | same in its general principles under all its 
dignity, it produces the voice of drawling—so that the semitone is applicable to the expres- | modifications. The bass notes of an organ 
unpleasing to an acute ear. The former de- | sion of grief, love, pity, and their relatives. | will be heard distinctly long before the tenor 
fect, that of hurrying over solemn or dignified | Such being its uses, it is naturally opposed to | and treble; and the voice of a bass singer will 
discourse, is the most common, and pervades, | the manly assertions of confidence or the bold be audibly distinguished above the united 
particularly, the delivery from the pulpit. I | self reliance of truth. When thrown over! choir. Melody is often deformed by a return 
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of the same phrase at the termination of every | 
line. This is so common a fault and so dis- | 
agreeably monotonous, that we shal] exemplify | 
it by diagram: 
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And leaves the world to dark-ness aud to me 

By referring to the above notation, it will 
be seen that, although the current of the melody 
on each staff varies, yet the terminating notes 
in each line are identical. We have thus the 
The 


diatonic scale, with its changes of notes and 


same intonation at the end of every line. 


the sequences which may be formed from 
them, furnishes ample resources by which to 
produce an ever-varying melody, not only in 
the general current of reading, but at the com- 
mencement and termination of every poetic 
line. To illustrate its powers in this particu- 
lar, we shall place the za under a 
different notation, both in relation to its current 


above stan 





and the beginning and ending of its lines: 
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The changes which might be made in the ar- 


rangement of notes in this passage, would 


vive rise to, at least, thirty or forty more me 
dies to it, 


if desired With such powerful 


resources for change and beauty within his 
range, the accomplished elocutionist neve 
tires by an unvaried monotony: He is master 


of the scale practically as well as theoretically 


lly, 
leasure, variety 


and strikes its varied notes as p 
and harmony dictate 

A fault which has the appearance of affecta- 
tion, and which prevails among some readers 
in a high degree, is that of dwelling too long 
on the swhtonic commencing elements of a sylla- 
ble, passing its tonic and remaining sub or 
atonic elements rapidly through the vanish of 
the concrete. 

We have also assigned to the tonics the most 
conspicuous place in the compound of expres- 


sion. We have said, that they bear the full 


impression of the radical stress. When, there- 
fore, a subtonic element begins a syllable, 
notwithstanding it increases the time and does 


| take up a poriion of the radical impression, 


yet the more full and vivid character which is 
given to the syllable, when the voice opens on 
the tonic, nearly destroys the effect of the 
former. In the method of speech to which we 
have above alluded, this natural order is re- 
versed,—the voice dwells on the subtonic and 


| passes rapidly through the following tonic and 
Let the reader prolong his | 


other elements. 
voice on the elementary sounds, marked — in 
the following quotation from ‘‘ Macbeth,” and 
he will have no difficulty in comprehending 
our meaning : 


“Can?st thou not —inister toa m—ind diseased 
Pi—uck from the M—emory a T—voted sorrow,” &c. 


Every portion of the concrete ought to take up 
an equal division of time. In the above read- 
ing, the subtonics consume so undue a propor- 
tion that the remainder of the syllable is lost 
to the ear in the diminished, rapid and de- 
fective portion of the concrete. Yet such was 
the reading of this celebrated passage by an 
English actor of no common celebrity, on an 
American stage,—a man who received an un- 
due share of applause for what we shall ven- 


ture to denominate ranting and mouthing, and | 


who has subsequently, departed to that bourne 
where applause or censure will be heard no 


more. B 
CHURCH MUSIC IN THE COUNTRY: 
ITS DIFFICULTIES AND DEFECTS. 

NO. IV 
A defect not unfrequently met with in reli- 


gious assemblies, is a deficiency in taste of any 
kind 
than a taste somewhat vitiated. 
are indifferent 


singing or not, 


which we set down as decidedly worse 
The congre- 
whether there be any 
or whether that singing be 


gation 


any kind of character, and sit down after the 
performance as much pleased and edified 
when the music unstrings the delicate nerves 
and tortures the cultivated ear, as when it 1 
of the 


Th 
] 


is 
most refined character. It is a common 
ea prevalent among all sects of Christians, 
(Quakers excepted,) that music of some kind 
is a necessary part of divine worship, and such 
audience as I 


an am describing, unite in it 
from asense of duty, and are doubtless most 
happy when the task is over. It would be 
strange, indeed, when the audience are so 
destitute of taste, if the performers should be 
found much better supplied, and they, there- 


fore, plod through their parts with all imagina- 
bl 
bh 


inkKSomeness. 


This defect is most glaring when we take 


} 
} 


ieration the total barrier 


into consi 


it presents 
to all improvement in the science of vocal 
music. Fully satisfied that the singing is good 


this defect 
mouths of their pockets, and effectually pre- 


enough, seals hermetically the 
vents the escape of a single sixpence for the 
This wretched 
expense of hiring teachers and choristers, they 
tell us, draw heavily upon their purses, and 
they wonder why the choir cannot be contented 
when they sing well enough. 


advancement of sacred song. 


This argument, 
so flattering to avarice and indolence, has the 
desired effect. The singers are satisfied when 
the audience are pleased, and therefore con- 


of 


THE FAMILY MINSTREL. 
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tinue to tickle the ears of their auditors in 
precisely the same manner as for ages past. I 
am a little inclined to suspect that Avarice has 
a full share in causing this defect, and it is no 
very unusual thing in the country, for the 
members of the choir, who spare neither pains 
nor time, to defray the greater part of the ex- 
pense of singing, and get few thanks in return 
for their labors. No good singer will pretend 
that music is not a source of extreme gratifica- 
tion to himself, and yet while singing for the 
benefit of others, he thinks it no unreasonable 
requisition that they should bear their portion 
of the expense. Young men, particularly, are 
expected to fill an orchestra, and shall they be 
| burthened with expenses in addition to their 
| toil?) Shall they, who are least able, be ex- 
| pected to surpass the old, the respectable, and 
the wealthy in their liberality? And even 
were they able, is it right that a few indi- 
viduals should bear the ‘heat and burthen of 
the day ?? E. E. 











THE INFLUENCE OF A MUSICAL EDUCATION 
NO. V. 

Mr. Epiror,—We come now to consider the 
last, and I may say the most important part of 
our subject, viz: the influence of a thorough 
education in Music upon the service of the sanc- 
tuary. 

It is probable that no mortal is acquainted 
with the full bearing of Sacred Music upon the 
interests of the Christian church, nor is it at all 
likely that the designs of Gop, in constituting 
ita part of the worship which he is willing to 
approve, have ever been fully understood or 
appreciated. The great Author of our Reli- 
gion, seldom condescends to explain to his de- 
pendent creatures, the reasons for any of his 
enactments: He simply ordains,—it is owr 
And a perfect ilfwmination on 
the causes whith led to the adoption of those 


duty to obey. 


measures, Which to ug are mysterious, may be 
reserved to reward a faithful performance of 
duty on earth) when our translation to a 
brighter sphere shall alter our relations with 
our Maker and Governor. 

So in the establishment of Music as a part 
of the service we owe to his Divine Majesty, 
the great Lawgiver has not chosen to explain 
in what way it may contribute to his praise, or 


be serviceable 


» to our Own spiritual interests, 


for us to address songs of thankfulness and 
but he has left all that 


is not self-evident to our minds, to be unfolded 


adoration to his name; 


to us hereafter, when the expansion of our 
intellects shall have adapted us more fully to 
comprehend the magnificent economy of his 


empire But on this account. and because but 
little benefit may have arisen under their own 
observation from a due attention to the culture 
of Sacred Music, some have become sceptics 
on this point, and have expressed their opinion 
ol 


moderate terms 


singing as a devotional exercise, in very 
They are not prepared to 
abolish it altogether from the service of the 
house of Gop; but still, they do not view it in 
that exalted light, in which it should be con- 
templated, and in which I have endeavored to 
place it, in these very superficial essays. 

But let us see whether such may not be 
greatly in error, and let us endeavor to set 


| them in the “ more excellent way.” 


ame, 


THE FAMILY MINSTREL. 


It seems now to be pretty generally con- | 
ceded, that the exercise of singing “ Psalms 
and Hymns and Spiritual Songs” is not only 
one of the noblest parts of the service of Gop, 
but that it is of divine appointment and origin. 
Taking this for granted, therefore, that it is of | 
divine institution, is it not probable that Gop 
is equally wise in constituting it a part of his | 
worship, as in the appointment of prayer and 
thanksgiving? We certainly have no reason 
to think otherwise. If then it is a wise esiab- 
lishment of Gop in his church, must not any 
thing that subserves its interests, welfare, and 
becoming performance, be of great moment, 
and worthy of every attention? This will 
not be denied. 

We propose then to show, that the instruction 
of children in the theory and practice of music, 
is the most efficient means of securing a decent 
performance of this duty in the churches. If 
this can be proved, we shall gain the important 
point, viz: that of producing conviction in the 
minds of the Christian public, (to whom these 
essays are addressed,) that the musical educa- 
tion of youth, is all important and deeply ob- | 
ligatory upon them. Without going into a 
studied argument then, we shall adduce an 
example which will serve to illustrate the 
practical effects of an early initiation into the 
principles of the art of music, and especially 
of sacred music. 

Let us refer then to some congregation in 
which the service of singing is very indiffer- 
ently performed. The officers have tried every 
expedient in their power to improve this part | 
of their worship—but in vain. They are at 
length informed of a means which, if resorted 
to, will prove a certain remedy. They de- | 
liberate upon its expediency, and finally agree 
to adopt it, and act upon it. Here it may be 
asked what this remedy is? In answering this 
question, I shall first speak negatively, and 
afierwards aflirmatively. And first,—they do 
not open a singing school for two or three | 
months in the winter, for this they have al- 
ready done, till they have given up all hopes | 
of success. Secondly,—they do not engage a | 
man to stand under the pulpit, for they have 
done this, till the poor man has lost all his 
energy and courage. Thirdly,—they do not | 
hire two or three female singers from the | 
stage: This they have done till conscience 
absolutely compelled them to relinquish the | 
enterprise. What dothey? They give their 
children a musical education. 

We have seen in former essays, that the 
combined energies of Poetry and Song will 
exert a most benign influence upon the heart 
of youth; consequently the susceptibilities of 
those who have been reared under its power, 
are greatly quickened and refined. We now | 
suppose that every child in the congregation 
referred to, has grown up. They take their | 
seats in the sanctuary. They have the music | 
before them as well as the poetry to be sung; | 
and they can read one with as much facility 
as the other. The Psalm is announced, and 
what is the result? Will the singing resemble 
the dying agonies of the body? ‘Will there be 
here and there but one who can “make a 
joyful noise unto the Gop of his salvation ?”’ 
Will not one united shout of praise burst from 
every lip and swell from every heart? Oh! 
what acclamations! What loud triumphant 








| done very little will be accomplished. 


| consequence will be effected. 


chords! Can the hearts of the impenitent re- 
main unfeeling and unaffected in such a place ? 
In particular would I ask in reference to those 
who have received a musical education, whose 


the constraining influence of Poetry and Song, 
would they not be elevated to the most exalted 
and glorious ecstacies? And under these cir- 
cumstances, would there not be far more 
hopes for their salvation than for that of those 
who are not susceptible of being thus affected ? 
Suppose every child in the land was to receive 
a thorough education in music. 
would it have in ten or fifteen years from now 
upon the church of Gon, when all these chil- 
dren grow up and take their places in the 
sanctuary? Oh! what tongue can tell the 
probable b ‘nefits that would accrue? 

In review of this subject, what encourage- 
ment there is for those who are engaged in the 
instruction of children in music, to persevere 
in their labors. Secondly,—How important it 
is that Music should be made a branch of 
education in common schools; for until this is 
Third- 
ly,—Ministers of the gospel should see their 


| duty in reference to this matter; for until they 


put themselves to the work, nothing of any 


Parents have their duty to perform: Until 


| they send their children where they ean re- 


ceive a musical education, the Music of Gop’s 
House will still be a burden and a heinous sin 
in the sight of the Most High. When the 
veil is taken from our eyes, and we view this 
subject in the light of heaven, then we shall 
see it in all its important bearings, and not till 
then. AMICUS. 


SELECTION'S. 
[The following remarks on the propriety of /earning to 
sing on the Lord’s Day, are copied, by request, from the 
New England Spectator, published in Boston. We in- 


Fourthly,— | 


| thing. 
hearts have oft been melted and subdued under 


sert them with pleasure in our columns, and hope that | 


those who “ have been in deep trouble in regard to this very 


thing,” will give the public their views. We are aware, 


that a portion of the Christian public will not be governed | 


by the decision of “association ;” for, say they, if it is | 


wronz to learn to sing onthe Lord’s Day, it is equally 

wrong to learn to read on the Lord's day. 

temperate and consistent investigation of this subject much 

needed ? Ep.} 
MEETING ON THE SABBATH 

FOR THE PURPOSE OF LEARNING TO SING, 


Or for Improvement in the Art of Singing. 


Iam well aware that I approach a delicate 


subject, and one that needs to be touched with | 


great tenderness. I feel somewhat embolden- 
ed, however, by the fact, that I have conversed 
with many of the singers on this subject, and 
have reason to believe that their feelings 


| generally harmonize with my own. 


I have noticed a distinction which the Bible 


Is not, then, a | 


makes between what is religious and what is | 


secular, as suited to the Sabbath. Now sing- 


° . | 
ing, like many other employments, may be 


either sacred or secular. 


It depends on the | 
object. If it be for devotion,—if it be designed 


as a part of worship, either social or public, it | 


is a sacred employment, and falls in perfectly 


with the design of the Sabbath. But if it be | 
for the purpose of improvement in the art of | 


| Singing, it is secular, and not suited to the 
It may be said, that learning to sing | 
| is subserving the cause of religion. 
: building a meeting-house, and printing Bibles 


Sabbath. 
So is 


What effect | 





and tracts. But these things may not be done 
on the Sabbath. Preaching is a sacred busi- 
ness ; but learning to preach i¢ quite another 
Does a theological professor call his 
students together on the Sabbath, and lecture 
in regard to the principles of theology and the 
rules of‘sermonizing? Such a thing would 
not be tolerated in a Christian community. 
No more can I think it allowable for singers 
to meet on the Sabbath, merely for improve- 
ment in their art. The two cases, to my mind, 
are exactly similar. I have thought much of 
this subject, and do not come here with an 
opinion hastily formed. 

At the last meeting of association, I wished 


_to obtain the minds of my brethren, and brought 


forward the subject for discussion. There 
were present some fifteen or sixteen ministers, 
and I was surprised to learn that nearly all, 
except myself, were or had been in deep trou- 
ble in regard to this very thing. One in par- 
ticular said, that when he commenced his 
ministry, his singers frequently met on the 
Sabbath ; but he thought that other evils, more 
threatening, required his attention, and he left 
this to take its course; and it grew, and has 
now become a sin of huge dimensions, and is 
altogether unmanageable. Concerts and ora- 
torios, he says, are now a common thing in 
his parish, and even he and his family have 
frequent invitations to attend. He warned his. 
younger brethren to foresee this evil, and pre- 
vent it, if they would not at his age be bound 
fast, as in the green withs of a giant sin. 

The association were agreed with singular * 
unanimity, that meeting on the Sabbath, for 
the purpose of learning to sing, or for improve- 
ment in the art of singing, was a secular em- 
ployment, and was a violation of the fourth 
commandment; and a vote to this effect was 
passed. And all, I believe, were resolved to 
use their utmost endeavors to cure the evil 
where it existed, and prevent it were it did 
not. 


{We invite attention to the following article, becaure we 
think the writer states many things which are true, and thet 
the subject is worthy of investigation. Ep.) 


LEIGH RICHMOND'S OPINION OF MUSICAL CONCERTS. 


“Tyan truly, deliberately, and conscien- 
tiously say, that I consider the ordinary musical 
festivals, conducted as they are amid a strange 
medley of wanton confusion and most impure 
mixture, as highly delusive, fascinating and 
dangerous to youth, I consider the oratorio 
performances in churches as a solemn mockery 
of Gon, and forbidden by the clear principles 
of the gospel. The making of the most sacred 
and solemn subjects which Heaven ever re- 
vealed to man, even the passion of Christ 
himself on the cross, a matter for the gay, 
critical, undevout recreation of individuals, 
who avowedly assemble for any other purpose 
but that of worship; and who, if they did, 
could hardly pretend that it were very prac- 
ticable in such company and on such an occa. 
sion,—I do from my heart believe to be highly 
offensive to Gop. Playhouse actors and sing- 
ers, (frequently persons of exeeptionable cha- 
racter,) are hired, supported and almost idol- 
ized in these exhibitions, and eneouraged to 
persevere in their immoral and dangerous 
profession. Vice rides triumphantly in such 
proceedings, The spirit of the world, the 
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pride of life, the lust of the eye, all enter into 
these public gaities; and their false preten- 
sions to partial sacredness only render them 
more objectionable.” 

{We make the following extract from an erudite and 
elegant dissertation “on the influence of Music over 
Man,’ which appears in a late number of the “Jamaica 


Gazette.” Ep.] 


EFFECT OF MUSIC ON ELEPHANTS, 
Besides man, the dissertation mentions a 
number of animals, over whose passions music 
exercises a very strong, and perhaps irresisti- 
ble influence. Elephants, horses, mules, oxen, 
dogs, foxes, even spiders and serpents are 
alive to the charms of harmonious sound.— 
Birds, it is well known, are by nature musical. 
But, continues the dissertation, of all ani- 
mals, man excepted, the elephant is the most 
susceptible of musical sounds. Pliny, Plu- 


anecdotes of the fondness of this half-reason- 
ing quadruped for music; and we shall con- 


concert which was given to two elephants, in 
Paris, 1806 or 7. The orchestra was placed 
above in a gallery, with a trap-door in the 
floor to permit the sound to escape downward. 
This took place in the Botanic Gardens, and 
excited great curiosity. All the influence and 
wealth of Paris were present. 


phants which were male and female, and were 
called Hans and Mess, walked around the 
enclosure—then directed their trunks to the 
trap-door, raising themselves on their hind 
legs. They now appeared alarmed,—but after 
a few seconds, resumed their usual calmness, 
and abandoned themselves to the delights 
which the music afforded them. 

The air was then changed, and one of a 
savage and rude nature was substituted; and 
that music possessed influence over them was 
immediately evident. They approached the 
bars of their cage, twisted them with their 
trunks, and pushed against them violently 


pain and rage, and seemed to be acting under 
the influence of some agent over which they 
had no control. 4 

On this air being again changed, and a soft 
and languishing Sybarite measure played, the 
female seemed to suffer most. She exhibited 
every sign of strong and passionate fondness 
for the male. She introduced her proboscis 
into his ears, then put it into her mouth, ca- 
cessed him warmly with her trunk, and pressed 
against him with her body. The scene was 
almost like that between two brothers. 

But the most striking and astonishing effects 
were produced by the Marseilles hymn. As 
soon as the orchestra struck up, they whistled, 
uttered sounds of joy, and then melancholy 
intonations. They appeared to be under the 
fear of some expected calamity, and were pre- 
paring themselves to meet it with resolution 
and fortitude. The tune was again changed, 
and the plaintive pensive notes produced cor- 
responding effects. The female rested her 
trunk upon the floor and appeared wrapt in 
unappeasable grief. But interesting as this 
subject is, we must here conclude without re- 
ferring to the music of the Syrens, or the 
melody of the Italians, 














tarch, Seutonius and Buffon record singular | 


clude the subject with an unique account of a 


On the first sounds of the music, the two ele- | 


with their bodies ; they exhibited symptoms of | 
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SINGING IN CHRISTIAN FAMILIES. 


Tuere can be no question that the most of | 


the singing now performed in families is of 
vital injury to the science of music. Look 
into the nursery, and you hear there, at 
times, a eoncord of sounds,—perhaps of sweet 
sounds,—but they are too often without mean- 
ing. This is ere long observed by the imita- 
tive spirit of a child. The obscure words,— 
the infantized sentences,—the jingle of notes,— 
are all impressed in the plastic mind of youth. 
And they are impressed in such a way as 
never to be effaced. 

Now what is the effect produced? It is this: 
As the child grows older, he begins to apply 
his early teachings in song to the practical 
purposes of life. If he saw, (and in most 
cases he would not fail to see it,) that the de- 
sign of singing to him was merely to attract 
his attention and occupy his time, he would 
continue, until his character as an immortal 
being underwent a material change, to sing 
himself for a similar object.* 

The effeet of this early abuse of music is 
perhaps observable in all the future devotions 
of the family circle. Ifthe children sing with 
their parents, it is more to hear the music, or 
to pass away the time, than any thing else. 
Sentiment is sacrificed to sound. 

The same evils are to be seen in the musical 
performances of riper years. What sincere 
friend of Music and Piety has not been pained 
at the thoughtless singing of certain promiscu- 
ous assemblies? A few acquaintances have 
met,—conviviality is the presiding spirit of the 
scene,—the repartee, the joke passes fleetly 
round,—and at length singing is proposed. 
With a laugh over a mistake at the commence- 
ment, some of the most sacred passages of the 
Bible are sung with flippancy and glee, merely 
| for the sake of passing away time! 

Can any fail to perceive the effect of all 
this on the orisons of the family altar,—on the 
social prayer meeting—on the worship of the 
sanctuary ? 


* The same argument will apply to the marvellous tales 
told to children. And it is no doubt owing very much to 
the practice that the rising generation is se madly attached 
to Novels! 





A NEW INSTRUMENT. 


By extending the leading principle of the 
| musical instrument called the Accordian, a 
Mr. Cuapwick, an ingenious mechanic, resid- 
| ing in the western part of this State, has 
lately constructed a large one of far greater 
power and compass, designed principally for 
the parlor. It resembles in appearance and 
size, the Piano-forte, and the process of play- 
ing it is similar to that of the organ. It forms 
a pleasant accompaniment to the human voice 
and possesses two special advantages,—it has 
a swell, and it never gets out of tune. 





MERITED SUCCESS. 


Mr. Joseru A. Ketuer, a distinguished pro- 
fessor of Music, of Salem, Mass., has recently 
received an appointment as Teacher in the 
Massachusetts Institution for the Blind, for 
which he is to receive a salary of $1000 per 
annum, 
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SACRED MUSIC SOCIETY AT NORWICH. 


WE are gratified to learn, that a number of 
young gentlemen of Norwich, Conn., have re- 
cently formed an Association for instruction 
and improvement in the Science of Music. 
A competent instructor has been engaged to 
aid them in their laudable efforts. 

In connection with this information, we 
give the following remarks which relate to 
the state of music in Norwich, from a paper 
of that city, handed to us some days since: 

“It has long been an admitted fact, that less attention is 
paid to music in Norwich, than in any other place of the 
same size, Compare it with Worcester, (Mass.,) for ins 
stance, in this respect. Those who have ever resided in 
the former beautiful town, will not require any special 
effort on our part, to satisfy them how far the people of that 
place are in advance of us, in the cultivation of this most 
interesting science. Should we confine our comparisons to 
our own State, the contrast would not be less striking. In 
Hartford, New Haven, and in many smaller places, vocal 
and instrumental music receive a good degree of attention 
and encouragement. Lest people at a distance should put 
an unfavorable construction upon what we have said, and 
take us to be a set of savages, upon whom Shakspeare’s oft 
quoted denunciation falls with peculiar force, we perhaps 
ought to state that we hardly ever witnessed more natural 
fondness for music in any community, than is discovered 
here, when any musical entertainment is afforded from 
abroad. This is, indeed, a redeeming quality. We have only 
to regret that, for the gratification of this taste, the good peo- 
ple of Norwich have been solely dependent upon others.” 


Correspondence. 


EXTRACTS FROM LETTEKS RECENTLY RECEIVED. 


“{ have no dottht that when the merits of the Minstrel 
become known, it will be liberally patronized with us. 
Several persons who have examined the numbers I first 
received, declined subscribing for the work at present upon 
the ground of its novelty, and from not being able to satisfy 
themselves as to the sort and amount of influence such a 
work would produce. Perhaps, Sir, you will aseribe want 
of correct musical taste as the principal cause of this state of 
feeling, and such, I regret to say, is unquestionably the fact ; 
and this want of correct taste in regard to Sacred Music 
and the want ef correct information upon the subject, are 
the very difficulties the ‘Minstrel’ is intended to obviate. 
When these obstacles are removed, (and the diffusion of the 
correct principles contained in your valuable work Is all 
that is requisite to remove them) we shall find that a scien- 


| tifie periodical of this kind will be extensively patronized ; 


and to aid in accomplishing purposes so desirable, I pledge 
my influence in circulating and recommending the ‘ Min- 
strel’ to the friends of Sacred Song within the circle of my 
aequaintance. 

“Perhaps it may not be thought impertinent to sugzert 
the need of some piece or pieces of Music and appropriate 
words, suitable for Temperance Meetings. Such Meet- 
ings are often the occasion of much interest; and it seeme 


desirable that some of your able contributors should furnish 


|; readers? 


something of the kind for the * Minstrel’ Attempts have 
been made with the view of supplying this deficiency by 
some individuals, but I have never met with any thing of 
Would 
not a piece arranged in familias style, adapted to the 
purpose before mentioned, be acceptable to most of your 


the kind which seemed to possess sufficient merit. 


And will not some of your friends furnish some- 
thing of the kind for your pages? J. D. 8. 
Fort Miller, N. Y. 


“Thope you will not consider me as presuming to dictate, 
when I venture to sucgest, that plain pieces arranged for the 
voice with accompaniments for the violoncello and flute, 
would be extensively useful ina large portion of the western 
country, as those are the instruments most common in pri- 
vate families, and may easily be procured almost everywhere. 

“But the great thing to be effected, as you are doubtless 
well aware, Is the elevation—or rather the creation of a 
musical taste ; and Lam fully convinced that we can never 
hope for this until a foundation is laid for it in private fami- 
lies. There, where every thing else that is valuable com- 
mences, the cultivation of a correct style of music must 
have its origin. ‘The mouth of babes’ must be employed 
before ‘praise’ can be ‘ perfected.’ 

“That your publication may succeed in promoting ex- 
tensively, the cause of Him to whom all praise is due, is 
the sincere wish and prayer of a, &, 

Blkien, Ky, 
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SHIP, AHOY! 


A Soug or Wuett. 
POETRY AND AIR BY THE LATE D. DUTTON, JUN. 


ARRANGED WITH AN ACCOMPANIMENT FOR THE PIANOFORTE, BY A PROFESSIONAL GENTLEMAN OF THIS CITY. 
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2. sail o’er si- lent seas a-gain; To sail o’er si - lent seas no more. 











“NOW THE SUMMER DAYS ARE PAST.” 


A Winter Song. 
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2. 3. 4. 
Short and gloomy are the days; Come around the pleasant fire, . Soon the spring of life will end: 
Ott the storm roars round our dwelling ; See how sprightly it is burning ! Fast our youthful days are flying! 
Flow the snow fills up the ways! Evening lights the tall church spire ; To the grave our footsteps tend, 
List, the winds of sorrow telling ; All are to their homes returning: Where the frozen snows are lying: 
Telling of the shivering poor ; Let us try to spend it well, Father, when our days are past, 


Oh, w hat hardships they endure ! Till we hear its closing bell. Oh, receive our souls at last. 
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MUSIC ORIGINAL; COMPOSED AND HARMONIZED FOR THE MINSTREL. 
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2. 3. 4. 


A bleeding Saviour, seen by faith, These are the joys which satisfy No more, believer, mourn thy lot, 
A sense of pard’ning love, And purify the mind ; O, thou who art the Lord’s, 

A hope that triumphs over death, Which make the spirit mount on high, Resign to those who know him not, 
Give joys like those above. And leave the world behind. Such joy as earth affords. 


